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chief resolved to remain, so he christened the river
Moldava, and the land Moldavia after his faithful
hound, Molda. Such is the legendary account" of
the foundation of the two Danubian principalities of
\Vallachia and Moldavia, which continued to exist in
one form or another, until their union under a single
ruler in the present century.

The early princes have not left much mark upon
history.   Radou Negrou and his first five successors,
whose reigns together  fill   about   a   century,   were
chiefly occupied in repelling the claims of the kings
of Hungary to their   newly-constituted   state  and
resisting the efforts of the Popes to convert them
to the Roman Catholic faith.    But the matrimonial
alliances, which they made with the Servian monarchs
at a time when Servia was at its zenith, show that
they must have been personages of considerable influ-
ence.     The  Moldavian rulers  were  simultaneously
engaged in throwing off the last vestiges of Hun-
garian authority, and in extending their dominions
towards the Black Sea.    But in 1386 a strong man
arose in Wallachia, who is known in the annals of
his country as Mirtschea the Old, or the Great.    Like
several Balkan rulers, to whom the latter epithet has
been applied, Mirtschea obtained the throne by means
of a horrible domestic tragedy.    It is said that he
killed his brother and seized his crown.    But such
deeds of violence were so common in that age that
they attracted little notice, while the appearance of
a new and terrible enemy in the country demanded
the presence of a vigorous ruler in Wallachia.     In
1391 the Turks for the first time crossed the Danube.